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FOUR “WISE GUYS” THE LABORATORY 


The strange-looking machines on this page may not know all = —get a going-over at Maywood, which results in a wide 


the answers about tin plate. margin of safety for the products our customers buy. 
But, by and large, they are extra bright on most aspects It may be once in a business lifetime that these wide 
of this subject. And they play an important part in the margins are exceeded and the container fails. Again, it may 
quality-control operations at Canco Central Research Lab- be never. But American Can serves its customers on the 
oratories at Maywood, Illinois. basis that before—not after—the horse is stolen is the time j 
Quality control is something in which American Can to put the padlock on the barn door. 
takes a deep interest. For we are obsessed with the idea that 
you can’t be too sure about container materials. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


So, tin plate, adhesives, paper, solder, enamels, and seal- New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


ing compounds—all components of the containers we make No other container protects like the can 


This is a Cup Tester. Its specialty is the question, Hardness of tin plate is the Rockwell Tester’s This is an Amsler Tester. 1t tests samples by en- 
“What are thedrawing properties of tin plate?” meat. It gives the exact, reliable answer. sion or by compression. It tells us how st 11g 
tin plate is. 
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; “How stiff is a piece of tin plate?” — the question on which the Schopper Testing Equipment is an expert. a 
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FEA SPEEDIER PROCESSING AND TOP 


(Page 39) 
Gooseneck Conveyor 


(Pages 41-42) 
Twin Reel Grader 


Grades peas faster, more accurately by 
specific gravity principle. Upward current 
effect enables the Lewis to separate fancy 
peas from those too mature, more quickly, in 

brine of much lower den- 


Other Pea-Canning Equipment sity than other methods, 


Cleaners Hoppers resulting ina great saving No. 700. Look through your copy—or send 
Cookers Hullers of salt. Density of brine is for one today. 
Coolers Picking Tables 
Draining Reels Retorts d I, 
Elevators Shaker Washers — ti 
Fillers Tenderometers 00 ac inery orpora 10n 
Hoists Viners 

SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION Hoopeston, Illinois 


(Pages 51-52) i 
FMC Rotary Pea Washer 


(Pages 45-46) 
Sprague-Sells Blanch 


LEWIS QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 


controlled automatically. All brine is thor- 
oughly cleaned, reclaimed and recirculated. 

You will find the most complete line of 
food processing, filling and packaging 
machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, 
fruits, etc., in the 248-page FMC Catalog 


BRANCHES—NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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oe as our customers appreciate the 
way Continental cans serve behind 
their labels, we here at Continental are 
pretty proud of the “‘behind the scenes” 
job our research people are doing. 

Take, for example, research’s job of de- 
veloping can lacquers and linings that 
give foods and other products the special 
protection they require. 

Many vegetables, fruits, meats and fish, 
require special protective linings—and re- 
search sees that they get them. 

Developing linings and improving them 
is only one important phase of Continen- 
tal’s continuing research . . . only one of 
the many reasons why the Triple-C trade- 
mark means “best in service, best in 
quality.” 


CONTINENTAL 
Can Company 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


may have in front of you for frequent reference as 

needed we reproduce here the list of items in short 
supply which remain under price control and in which, 
as an industry, you will be interested. In this way 
they will be handy, and that is our excuse for putting 
them on record. 


The Secretary of Agriculture’s action in removing 
from price control agricultural commodities not in 
short supply as required by the Price Control Exten- 
sion Act, is presented in the following press release 
issued by the Department of Agriculture at 3:30 p.m., 
Saturday, August 31, 1946: 


“Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson today 
certified to the Office of Price Administration the list 
of agricultural commodities in short supply as of Sep- 
tember 1. 


“Under the provisions of the Price Control Exten- 
sion Act of 1946, ceiling prices can be maintained on 
agricultural commodities only if they are in short sup- 
ply. On the first day of each month, beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to certify to the Price Administrator the ‘short 
supply’ commodities. 


“The Secretary’s certification list includes all ‘agri- 
cultural commodities’ in short supply, whether or not 
they are under price control at the time, except for 
commodities permanently excluded from price control 
by the Act and a few minor commodities which have 
been decontrolled for reasons other than adequacy of 
supply. (‘Agricultural commodity’, as defined in the 
Act. has been interpreted to include any manufactured 
foo’ or feed product containing a third or more by 
wei ht or volume of such commodity or commodities, 
but not to include nonfood manufactures, such as 
clo! 1ing or textiles, or non-competitive imports such as 
cof e, cocoa, and bananas.) 


“ ’n commodities certified in short supply which are 
under control, maximum ceiling prices remain in 
effe ¢ unless specific decontrol action is taken. On the 
oth» hand, on commodities which are certified in short 
sup ly but have been decontrolled, price control is not 
aut natically restored. Inclusion on the short supply 
list nerely makes them eligible for recontrol. To be 
bro ght under price control again, these commodities 
wo: d have to be recommended for such action by the 
Sec etary of Agriculture with the written consent of 
the rice Decontrol Board or—in the case of commodi- 
ties lecontrolled by the Board—by the Board itself. 


| me CONTROLLED ITEMS—In order that you 


no\ 
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“For example, corn and wheat—both of which were 
left decontrolled by the Price Decontrol Board—are on 
the short supply list. Their inclusion on the list does 
not restore them to control but does make them eligible 
for such action. The inclusion also means that any i 
food or feed products currently under control which * 
are manufactured or processed from them continue 
under control. 


ITEMS IN SHORT SUPPLY 


“The agricultural commodities certified to be in the 
short supply as of September 1, 1946, consist of the 
following: 
“A. The specific commodities listed below. 
“B. Any food or feed product which is itself an agri- 
cultural commodity (that is, contains at least a third 
by weight or volume of ‘agricultural commodities’) and 
contains at least 20 per cent of any one or more of the 
short supply commodities included under A above.” 
The specific commodities list: 
Wheat 
Rye 
Rice 
Buckwheat flour 
Corn 
Barley 
Grain sorghums 
Oat cereals 
Dry edible beans 
Dry edible peas 
Red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover and alfalfa seeds 
Millfeeds and other grain by-products 
Feed screenings 
Animal tankage and meat scraps, and other animal 
product feeding stuffs 
Hogs 
Cattle and calves for slaughter me 
Sheep and lambs 
Mohair 
Milk and butterfat 
Soybeans 
Cottonseed 
Flaxseed 
Peanut oil 
Peanut meal 
Olive oil 
Tung nuts 
Oranges (in fresh form only) 
Canned apples, applesauce, peaches, pears, pineapple, 
fruit cocktail, fruit salad, mixed fruits, peach juice 
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PASSING OF A GRAND OLD 
MAN — With the passing of S. 
(for Stephen) M. (for Morse) 
Ryder the industry loses one of its 
notable figures. Not so many will 


Thomas A., recently deceased, with 
C. P. Chisholm, who made up the 
Chisholm-Scott Company. His job 
was to scan the operations and get 
an accounting of the number of 


canning time, for the canners pad 
a relatively small price for a hea\y 
cost-saving operation—and a bet- 
terment of quality. 

Tall, always smiling, a foat 


remember “Steve” Ryder when he 
used to call upon the pea canners 
for an accounting of the royalties 
on the use of the Pea Viner—a 
mechanical invention that not only 
revolutionized the canning of peas, 
but set the financial world agog 
with its earnings, and Mr. Ryder 
was the man who made the ac- 
countings at the canneries. Yes, 
the pea canners paid so much a 
case of peas packed, and of course 
they had to be packed with the use 
of this wonderful little contrap- 
tion, the Viner, for previous to its 
advent peas were shelled by hand, 
after the pods had been plucked in 
the fields and moved to the can- 
neries. There a horde of women 
shelled the peas, using both hands 
at once, and shooting the peas into 
the buckets, while the pods ac- 
cumulated on the floor. 


It was among the first of the 
“iron slaves” that came to the as- 
sistance of the canners. Mr. Ryder 
was not of the inventive group— 
R. P. (Bob) Scott and his brother 


S. M. RYDER 


cases of peas produced—a sort of 
tax gatherer, in biblical times a 
hated individual, but not so in pea 


of worldly and literary wisdom 
“Steve” was well known and 
widely respected — always wel- 
comed. He lived to the goodly age 
of 88 which means that he contrib- 
uted generously to the world’s bet- 
terment, and he will be missed by 
a great host of friends. 


Latterly he will be most widely 
known as the key-noter of the Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., long the stamping 
ground of this firm and its mem- 
bers. He built a worth-while life; 
he built the same qualities into his 
machinery, and so he will live long 
in the memory of this industry, 
after the multitude of friends he 
enjoyed have served their times 
and passed on. The industry has 
lost a notable figure and is the bet- 
ter because he lived. 

Mr. Ryder died on the evening 
of August 31 in the Memorial Hos- 
pital at Niagara Falls after a short 
illness and within three weeks after 
the celebration of his eighty-eighth 
birthday, August 12. 


and nectar, pear juice and nectar, and pineapple 
juice 

Jams, jellies, preserves, and fruit spreads 

Canned corn, tomatoes and tomato products (except 
tomato soup), and mixed vegetable juices 

Sugar-beets and sugar-cane and sugar and sugar solu- 
tions derived from sugar-beets or sugar-cane, includ- 
ing all grades of edible syrups and molasses, and 
blackstrap molasses 

Maple syrup 

Maple sugar 

Flavoring syrups 

Honey 

Candy and confectionery 

Soft drinks and soft drink powders 

Dessert powder and gelatin 

Distilled spirits, except fruit brandies and grape 
brandy 

Malt beverages 

Gum turpentine 

Canned fish of the following species: Salmon, North 
Atlantic sea herring, North Atlantic alewives, Maine 
sardines, tuna, yellowtail, bonito, other tuna-like 
fish, pilchards and mackerel 

Canned fish flakes 

Cured. fish of the following species: Cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, cusk, ling, saithe, and salmon 


Fresh and frozen fish of the following species: Salmon, 
North Atlantic sea herring, North Atlantic alewives, 
Maine sardines, tuna, yellowtail, bonito, other tuna- 
like fish, and pilchards (except for bait) 

Fish meal and fish scrap 

Fish oils, except fish-liver oils 
“The Department explained that determination of 

short supply for commodities manufactured or proc- 
essed from commodities on the specific short supply ist 
is made without regard to intervening processing or 
manufacture. For example, a commodity made in })art 
from flour would be viewed as containing wheat anc as 
being in short supply if it contained 20 per cent or 
more of wheat or other commodities specifically nar:ed 
in the current short supply list. 


DECONTROLLED—“Any ‘agricultural commod 
currently under price control which is not included on 
the monthly short supply list is automatically dec \n- 
trolled. Among the commodities automatically ‘e- 
moved from price control by exclusion from tod: \’'s 
short supply list are the following: 

Fresh apples, grapefruit, lemons, peaches, and tan; °r- 
ines 

Fresh snap beans, cantaloupes, carrots, lettuce, oni: 15, 
spinach, sweet potatoes, and tomatoes 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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WASHINGTON ACTIONS 


DRY BEAN PRICES TO BE 
INCREASED 


Ceiling price increases of $1 to $1.50 
per 100 pounds of dry edible beans at 
country shipping points were formally 
recommended to the Price Administrator 
Sept. 3 by Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan, who issued a 
finding, under authority of price control 
legislation, that existing ceilings “are 
impeding the necessary production of 
dry edible beans.” 

Recommended adjustments call for a 
$1 increase in ceilings on baby lima 
beans, and a $1.50 increase on each of 
the following classes: pea and medium 
white, great northern, flat small white, 
small red, small white, cranberry, stand- 
ard lima, pinto, pink, red kidney, black- 
eye, yelloweye, marrow, white kidney, 
and bayo. 

The proposed maximum prices—basis 
100 Ib. net U. S. No. 1, cleaned and 
bagged (in 100-Ib. containers) with all 
charges paid, in carload lots f.o.b. car 
at country shipping points—are: 

Pea and Medium White.. $9.00 


Great Northern ............... 8.65 
Flat Small White............ 9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
Standard Lima ............... 10.50 
8.75 
8.50 
9.00 
10.50 
8.25 
9.25 
10.25 
White Kidney 11.35 
7.70 


Maximum prices for 1946 crop dry 
edible beans were announced on March 
15, 1946. The Acting Secretary stated 
that “since that time price advances on 
crops have materially affected the 
p:.ce relationship of such crops to beans. 
Usless returns on beans are comparable 
tc those on other crops, the 1947 acreage 
pi obably will be lower than 1946. This 
my well lead to a position of extreme 
shortage and extreme prices for the 1947 
¢:.p. Production in 1947 must be sub- 
si ntially larger than the 1946 crop if 
m imum requirements are to be met.” 


SEED BEANS RECONTROLLED 


ales of seed beans were placed back 
u. ler price control on August 30, 1946, 
tl Office of Price Administration an- 
inced, 

“he action was taken, OPA said, be- 
¢: se, in view of recent short crop con- 
d. ions, beans have been in heavy de- 
mond. As a result, large quantities of 
e 5le beans have been sold in consumer 
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size packages as seed, regardless of what 
their ultimate use was to be, causing 
acute shortages in supplies and a rise in 
prices to unreasonable levels. Under this 
amendment, all beans, regardless of the 
use: to which they are to be put, must be 
sold at the appropriate ceiling for com- 
mercial beans. 

The action will not interfere with nor- 
mal and legitimate transactions in seed 
beans, OPA said, as most seed to be used 
currently for commercial planting pur- 
poses has already been sold and the crops 
are nearly ready for harvesting. 

A new program is in preparation, the 
agency explained, which will provide for 
normal distribution of seed beans, free 
from price control. However, this action 
was necessary as a stop-gap measure un- 
til that program can be put into effect. 
OPA made clear that sales of seed peas 
continue to be exempt. 


ALLOCATION OF CANNED FISH 


The International Emergency Food 
Council (which recently replaced the 
Combined Food Board) has announced a 
recommended revision of the interna- 
tional allocation of canned fish for the 
period July 1, 1946—June 30, 1947. The 
revision is necessitated by changes in 
the estimated supplies and requirements. 

Allocable supplies of canned fish are 
presently estimated at approximately 
986.4 million pounds, from the following 
sources: 


U. S. (Production)...... 652,500,000 Ibs. 
Canada (Production) .. 165,000,000 Ibs. 
INOW *47,000,000 Ibs. 
Latin America .............. *20,000,000 Ibs. 
Other Countries ............ *26,900,000 Ibs. 


* Exportable surpluses. 

The International Emergency Food 
Council pointed out that canned fish sup- 
plies continue to be short of meeting 
world requirements in spite of the fact 
that substantial quantities previously 
recommended for UNRRA are being of- 
fered to other claimants due to lack of 
UNRRA funds. The recommended dis- 
tribution for consumption is indicated 
below: 


U. K. and London 
Food Council ............ 281,000,000 Ibs. 
40,000,000 lbs. 
UNRRA or Reserve...... 60,000,000 Ibs. 
22,500,000 Ibs. 
Latin America .............. 23,578,000 Ibs. 
Switzerland. ................... 5,670,000 lbs. 
2,000,000 Ibs. 
986,400,000 Ibs. 
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TUNA FISHERMEN’S PRICE 
INCREASE 


OPA has announced an increase of 1c 
per pound for Albacore and 2c a pound 
for other species of tuna in the fisher- 
men’s ceiling prices. The action, effec- 
tive September 4, was taken to keep the 
price differential between producer and 
canner at the customary level. Canners’ 
ceilings were raised August 23 to com- 
ply with the provisions of the new Price 
Control Act. (See TCT, Sept. 2, page 7.) 
OPA said that the raise in fisher- 
men’s prices was based on requests both 
from canners and fishermen as well as 
the Department of Agriculture. 


NEW STACKER 


Making systematic material handling 
practical for every food production and 
storage plant, the new Transtacker, just 
announced by Automatic Transportation 
Company, Chicago, does the work of 
standard fork lift and high-lift platform 
trucks where weight, size or cost make 
the larger units impractical. One man 
with the Transtacker, in the picture 
above, hauls and tiers heavy skid loads 


with touch-of-the-thumb control. The 
platform model illustrated will handle 
up to 4,000 pounds. Platform raises to 
a height of 68 inches, adding substan- 
tially to usable storage space. Records 
of a Chicago factory, where a test model 
Transtacker was used for many months, 
show that even in this plant—where 
handling methods were partially mech- 
anized before—the Transtacker has 
further cut handling costs and time both 
by 50 per cent and added one-third to 
usable storage space. 
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OYSTERS 


SEASON 


There is an “R” in the name of the 
month now, and as most everybody 
knows, that means that oysters “R” once 
more in season. 

To the “oyster farmers” of Long 
Island it meant that the new month saw 
fleets of trim, motor-powered craft chug- 
ging onto the famous Long Island oyster 
grounds off Shelter Island and Gardiner’s 
Island, and, of course, the exclusive Blue 
Point waters of Great South Bay. 


Paul Mercer, president of the Blue- 
points Company, anticipates a continuing 
heavy demand for oysters which has 
been existent during the past few years. 
However, he indicated that there will be 
an adequate supply. He said the first 
oysters gave promise of fine, succulent 
quality. 

The labor supply is somewhat depen- 
dent upon the switchover of seasonal em- 
ployees from dirt farm harvesting to the 
oyster industry. However, Mr. Mercer 
believes the labor supply will be better 
than during war years. There will be 
a larger supply of frozen oysters this 
year. The freezing of bivalves was pio- 
neered by the Bluepoints Company in 
1933. 


OYSTER GROWING 


The oyster grower must know his 
waters just as well as the dirt farmer 
knows his soils. “Cultivated” oysters are 
“planted” just like seeds. In fact they 
must be “transplanted” at least three 
times before they are large enough for 
marketing. Cultivation assures uni- 
formity of size and shape. And, just as 
the dirt farmer weeds his fields, the 
oyster farmer must keep his waters free 
of enemies. 


HARVESTING 


The oyster harvest, which began on 
September 1, is quite a complicated proc- 
ess but simplicity in itself to the veteran 
farmers of Long Island. 


The starting point here is the largest 
oyster plant in the country, that of the 
Bluepoints Company, a unit of General 
Foods Corporation. 


With equipment ready the wooden- 
hulled boats, which average about 75 feet 
in length, chug out to the oyster grounds. 
Quite often these grounds are within 
sight of the plant itself. 


The captain gives the signal for a trial 
run and the crew drops the large, iron- 
bound dredge over the side. Dredges are 
cage-like in appearance. Steel teeth run 
along the bottom, and a frame supports 
a net. The oysters are scooped from the 
bottom into this net, pulled back aboard 
the boat by a winch, and the contents are 
dumped on the deck. 

Harvesting starts early in the morning 
and by noontime the boats have a deck- 
load of bivalves, Returning to the Blue- 


point plant, the vessels are warped into 
their slips. Endless conveyor systems, 
which lead into the plant, are lowered 
over each craft. Unloading facilities at 
the Bluepoint plant are sufficient to 
handle four boats at a time. Unloading 
capacity is 1,200 bushels per hour. 

The oysters are taken by the conveyor 
system to the second floor of the plant. 
They are then dropped into one of the 60 
culling bins on one side or the shucking 
compartments on the other. About 50 


per cent of the oysters are usually | 


shipped in the shell for “on the half- 
shell” consumers. First, however, they 
must be sorted for size and any foreign 
matter must be removed with dull knife- 
like tools. 


SHUCKING 

Shucking an oyster is a hand opera- 
tion despite the efforts of various inven- 
tors to develop an automatic process for 
removing the meat from the shell. The 
average shucker can handle 600 oysters 
(or three gallons) per hour, The process 
is to hit the oyster a sharp blow with a 
hammer on the “beak” or trailing edge. 
A knife is then inserted in the opening, 
and the shells are pried open. The meat 
is scooped out and put in waiting steri- 
lized cans. 


Shucked oysters are shipped in bulk 
in gallon-sized cans or quick-frozen in 
the General Foods patented multi-plate 
freezer. Before either is done, however, 
the oysters receive a thorough washing. 
Grading is done automatically and the 
oysters are placed in gallon cans or 
frozen food containers. 


PLANTING 

Harvesting is the easiest part of oy- 
ster cultivation. Oysters spawn late in 
the spring, releasing hundreds of tiny 
eggs which attach themselves to the 
nearest solid object. Careful growers 
use clean, opened oyster shells, placing 
them in the oyster beds just before the 
spawning season. 


Bluepoint has special growing grounds 
off Milford, Conn., and East Providence, 
R. I., where the oysters are permitted to 
grow until almost edible size at which 
time they are transplanted in the beds off 
Long Island. It takes from three to six 
years for an oyster to reach a size suit- 
able for eating. 


Oyster farmers must be careful in 
their selection of waters for therein lies 
the secret of flavor. Oysters feed by 
drawing in water, extracting particles of 
food. This means that the waters in 
which they develop must be certified by 
State officials. Also they must have just 
the right combination of fresh and salt 
waters if fine flavor is to be realized. 

The oyster has many enemies. Prey- 
ing sealife, such as the starfish, enjoy the 
meat from the oyster, 
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NEW TYPE CAN 


Five times the number of the patented 
nesting conical tin cans can be packed 
for shipment, storage or handling in the 
same space as required for ordinary cy!- 
indrical cans, says The Francis Com- 
pany, 345 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, who have announced this new 
type of container. 

They claim a big saving in costs, time 
and labor of this improvement. At pres- 
ent there is a minimum load per freight 
car, of 15,000 lbs. of round cans, a 
wastefully low figure considering that 
the capacity of the car is over 100,000 
lbs. The same proportion of space-sav- 
ing holds good with trucks or trailers. 

The new can has a slight taper of the 
sides that permits nesting. Near the 
bottom the wall is swaged, providing a 


Sectional View of 
coned can showing 
swaged shoulder 
near bottom, pre- 
venting cans from 
sticking or jam- 
ming in each other 
when stacked. 


(right of side view) 


shelf around the entire inside on which 
the can above rests, preventing jamming 
or sticking. No matter how high the 
cans are stacked, one can be removed 
from the next lower as easily as taking 
off your hat. 

Photograph shows 48 of the coned cans 
nested one in another. The stack is about 
42 in. high. This makes possible mechani- 
cal wrapping of 48 cans in one small 
package, and loading them quickly and 
economically. In this compact form of 
package the cans are much better pro- 
tected from denting or injury in trans- 
portation and storage. 

The benefits of the improvement ex- 
tend all the way from the manufacture’ 
to the canner or producer of any goods 
carried in containers, even to the user 
who saves containers, the compan’ 
claims. 


HELP FOR THE STARVING 


Every second, every time your hear: 
beats, one of 800,000,000 starving peop! 
overseas is in danger of dying of starva 
tion unless you help. 

Keep pace with your own heart. Giv 
all you can. 

Make checks or money orders payabl: 
to Hunger. 

Mail them to Hunger, 100 Maiden 
Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Training of Salesmen resuming—Holding luncheon meetings with brokers 


—Regional, smaller conferences better than at National Conventions 


By BETTER PROFITS. 


History has a well known habit of 
repeating itself at regular intervals. Af- 
ter World War I we saw a tremendous 
upswing in the holding of all sorts of 
conventions, conferences and so forth. 
Especially in the sales field. The familiar 
routine has started again, in a few more 
months we will probably see a complete 
revival of the old time, well set up sales 
conference in organizations having a 
large enough number of representatives 
to warrant an annual get together. In 
cases where the number of sales depart- 
ment employees is rather large you will 
no doubt find sales executives are arrang- 
ing regional sales conferences for the 
training and increased edification of 
salesmen and key sales executives. 


No matter if your sales department is 
only a skeleton affair, the early autumn 
is a splendid time in which to get men 
together and acquaint them with the 
status of your pack, the objectives you 
have in mind when disposing of the pack, 
and the plans you may have in mind for 
strengthening your sales organization. I 
know you try to see your brokers at their 
annual convention in early January but 
this Fall affair should be the occasion 
for preparing your sales force for the 
sales period closing this year and leading 
up to the meetings you will have with 
brokers in the early Spring. 


PILOT PACKS 

By the time you are reading this, the 
pack in many items of canned fruits and 
vezetables will be completed or far 
encugh along to warrant some firm con- 
clusions on your part as to fixed objec- 
tives. If you have been canning “pilot” 
pa xs, you are now in a position to note 
qu: lity attained, to know the volume of 
wh.ch you will have to plan disposal, and 
in nany cases the attitude of leading 
dis ributors and consumers toward this 
ne. departure for you in the field of 
ca: ning foods. At such a time it is logi- 
ca’ to acquaint all connected with your 
sa! 5 organization with your accomplish- 
me ‘ts thus far and your desires in con- 
ne .ion with the future movement of 
ste <s concerned. 


. -tting up an agenda for any meeting 
sh ild be your first task and no doubt 
th’ most important one. Even if you 
ha » a limited sales force of only two 
me, or possibly a few more, some one 
an. ng them will be most capable of set- 
tin forth the virtues of this new prod- 
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uct, he will have trained himself in the 
proper procedure for getting buyers in- 
terested to the point of offering you their 
support by means of orders. By all 
means, have this leader among salesmen 
on the program for a concrete demon- 
stration of just how he approaches the 
prospective buyer and gets the order. 


HOLD LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


If your first conference is a regional 
one, or in any event, you will do best by 


_ starting it with a luncheon meeting, a 


get acquainted session, where food and 
whatever else you fancy is served and 
each attendant made acquainted with the 
others. No business at this session ex- 
cept as men discuss it with each other. 
Repair to the meeting place after the 
meal and start your program. At a re- 
cently attended meeting the first “act” 
on the program after luncheon was a 
burlesque on how a sales presentation 
should not be made. Humor may be in- 
troduced effectively in such a skit and 
the listening audience well prepared for 
the serious presentation following. 


Next on the agenda, there will prob- 
ably be parts of the sales presentation 
that may be handled in various ways, all 
good but some better than others. A 
round table discussion of such parts will 
result in the prompt posting of new 
salesmen in the organization, all of which 
acts to the advantage of the organiza- 
tion. Various other features to be intro- 
duced will occur to all who are planning 
such an affair. After the opening skit 
and the serious presentation of a sales 
talk, it will be well to provide for a 
break, a “seventh inning stretch” as it 
were during which the guests will be- 
come still better acquainted. 


If the conference is to be concluded 
within a day or afternon and evening 
possibly, it will be well to provide a part 
near the close of the program for a 
general questions and answers period 
during which those attending will be 
given a chance to air their views on cur- 
rent suggested procedures. It will often 
happen that during such a period many 
valuable suggestions will be made that 
may afterwards be put into execution. 
Be sure to acknowledge all of these and 
give due credit promptly. Then, as time 
passes, do not forget them but make 
some disposition of each and notify the 
one making the suggestion in the first 
place as to your final action. 
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ACTING NOW 


As a matter of fact, more and more 
canners are not waiting until Convention 
time to meet with brokerage representa- 
tives. Many are setting up regional con- 
ferences and finding such action meets 
with general approval of all concerned. 
Try this once and you will not be apt to 
return to your former practice of making 
all contacts as the hurried days of the 
annual convention pass. Arrange to have 
brokers from several markets meet at a 
central point for this regional confer- 
ence. Pay expenses, see that all attend- 
ing have a good time as well as become 
well acquainted with your plans for the 
future. 


At all such regional conferences it will 
probably be possible to get a guest 
speaker who lives in the city or at the 
point where the conference is scheduled. 
Have such a speaker, able of course, to 
discuss a topic of general interest. Such 
an opportunity is not often offered at 
meetings held at the time of the conven- 
tions. This is another reason why re- 
gional, smaller conferences should take 
the place of the old time get togethers at 
conventions, try one of these meetings, 
note results attained in increased co- 
operation and activity among your rep- 
resentatives and you will be glad to have 
another a year later. 


No matter how you arrange such meet- 


ings as suggested, you will be following 


standard procedure, you will become bet- 
ter acquainted with your representatives 
and in the long run, your sales and prof- 
its will increase. That’s what you are 
after! 


BUTLER APPOINTS WALLER 


J. Dudley Waller has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of Butler Pack- 
ing Company, Seattle and Oakland, 
manufacturers of Dennison’s Prepared 
Foods. 

Mr. Waller soon will make his head- 
quarters at Oakland, California, where 
the new million and a half dollar Butler 
Packing plant is nearing completion. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Harry B. Cook Co., Baltimore food 
brokers, have moved to new quarters at 
5 East Preston St., Baltimore 2. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CONVENTION ROOMS 


The National Canners Association last 
week mailed to all members application 
blanks for room reservations for the 47th 
annual convention to be held at Atlantic 
City the week of January 19. The Asso- 
ciation reports that interest is intense 
for the forthcoming meeting and that 
attendance again will be so heavy that 
sufficient class A rooms will not be avail- 
able except through double occupancy. 
The parlor situation is even more critical 
and requests for such accommodations 
may have to be met by converting some 
of the extra large bedrooms. Members 
are being asked to hold requests for par- 
lors to the barest minimum and to resort 
to double occupancy so as to make as 
many good rooms available as possible. 


PLAN BIG PLANT 


The Starr Fruit Products Company, 
Portland, Oregon, plan the construction 
of a million dollar fruit and vegetable 
canning plant, which will be one of the 
largest and most modern in the Pacific 
Northwest. A 12 acre site has been ob- 
tained in Portland from the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad on which four one-story 
concrete buildings will be erected. The 
eannery building will be 120 x 260 feet; 
another building to be used for process- 
ing maraschino cherries will be 80 x 120 
feet; another building 100 x 200 feet will 
house the offices and cafeteria; while the 
boiler plant will be 40 x 65 feet. It is 
hoped to have the complete project 
finished in time for the 1947 packs. The 
company now operates plants at Port- 
land and Salem, Oregon, and Yakima, 
Washington. 


WISCONSIN SPECIAL TRAINS 


F. L. Thomas, Traffic Manager of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, has an- 
nounced that he has arranged two special 
trains to operate from Milwaukee or Chi- 
cago for the Atlantic City Convention. 
Preliminary arrangements call for one 
train to leave via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on Friday afternoon, January 17, 
arriving at Atlantic City about noon the 
following day. Another train will leave 
Chicago via the B & O at about 3 o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, January 18, ar- 
riving in Philadelphia about noon the 
following day, where the balance of the 
journey will be continued via motor 
coaches, arriving at the Hotels in At- 
lantic City at about 1 o’clock. Formal 
announcement of the schedules are ex- 
pected to be made at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention, November 11. The Association 
will handle all reservations for the spe- 
cials and these will be accepted on and 
after December 1. 


PAUL FISHBACK HEADS STOKELY 
RETAIL SALES 


Paul Fishback, former Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation, has been advanced to Sales 
Manager of the Retail Division of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. Mr. Fishback 
went over to Stokely some time ago. In 
his new work he will supervise the train- 
ing of retail salesmen of the company 
and of its brokers. 


ADDS NEW LINE 


Denton Canning Company, Denton, 
Maryland, which recently acquired the 
#10 tomato canning factory at Hobbs, 
Maryland, has added a #2% tomato line 
and made other improvements to the fac- 
tory, including a concrete floor and stone 
board sidings in the warehouse. 


BUYS PRESERVING BUSINESS 


Carl R. Felty, formerly district sales 
manager for Libby, McNeill & Libby in 
West Virginia, and W. E. Wippel, have 
bought the J. P. Skinner Preserving 
Company of Huntington, West Virginia. 
The firm will be operated as a partner- 
ship manufacturing preserves and jellies. 


DR. GILMORE RETURNS TO 
CALGON 


Dr. Bernard Harold Gilmore, who held 
the Calgonizing Fellowship at Mellon 
Institute from 1933 to 1939, has rejoined 
the research and product development 
staff of Calgon, Inc., where his principal 
responsibility will be the development of 
applications for Calgon in the food in- 
dustry. Calgon is a vitreous sodium phos- 
phate which has many prospective uses 
in the food field where it has already been 
used for cheese and milk processing, im- 
proving the extraction of pectin and 
many other applications. Dr. Gilmore 
will handle new food problems as they 
arise and attempt to assist the food in- 
dustry in adapting the chemical to their 
own processing operations. Since 1941 
Dr. Gilmore has been a research chemist 
for H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
where he conducted food sterilizing and 
processing investigations. His work with 
the Heinz company will be invaluable to 
him in the food research and develop- 
ment work with his old firm. 


STEWART WHITE DEAD 


A. Stewart White, 53, for the past two 
years Manager of the Young & Halstead 
frozen food plant at Mount Kisco, New 
York, died in the White Plains Hospital 
on August 26. 
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CMSA ADMITS FREEZING EQUIP- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
plies used by food freezers may hereafter 
exhibit at the Canners Convention. Ata 
meeting of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Assn. held in New York, August 
29, By-Laws of the Association were 
amended to make this possible. Those 
now eligible to exhibit are: manufactur- 
ers of machinery and products which are 
essential to the actual canning or freez- 
ing processes of the Food Canning or the 
Food Freezing Industry. The Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Assn. holds one 
exhibit annually, and this is in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the National 
Canners Assn. The latter is considered 
the largest and most important food con- 
vention held in this country. Attendance 
at Atlantic City last February has been 
estimated at close to 15,000 persons. 

Many canners have gone into the 
frozen foods field of late years: in fact, 
this group today produces by far the 
largest percentage of the total fruit and 
vegetable packs. This change in the can- 
ning picture inevitably called for a cor- 
responding change in the machinery ex- 
position, a fact which was well recognized 
at Atlantic City last year. The move- 
ment, initiated at that time, has resulted 
in the action taken by the membership 
to admit frozen food equipment manu- 
facturers into the association. Member- 
ship application may be filed at any time 
with the secretary, Samuel G. Gorsline, 
Battle Creek, Mich., but must be received 
by Sept. 19 in order to participate in the 
January, 1947, exposition. 


DINNER-DANCE—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association, meeting the same 
day, voted to hold its dinner-dance on 
Wednesday night of the convention. 
President R. M. Roberts, American Can 
Co., reappointed J. C. Whetzel of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., as chairman of 
the dinner-dance-committee. This affair 
is looked forward to as highlighting the 
formal social activities of the convention. 


TRIANGLE BUYS WEST COAST 
PLANT 


The Triangle Package Machinery Coi- 
pany of Chicago has purchased the asse‘s 
and business of the Rapp Manufacturi! ¢ 
Company of Los Angeles, until receni'y 
its West Coast Associate. This move 
was made in an endeavor to render i:)- 
proved service and to bring it in clos:r 
contact with its Pacific Coast custome + 
The complete line of Triangle Elec-T' 
Pak Weighers and Fillers, as well «s 
the Rappid-Filler, will be manufactur d 
there for West Coast installations. 

Operations will continue at the same 
location, 1501 West Jefferson Boulevar |, 
Los Angeles, under the name of Triang!e 
Package Machinery Company. The offive 
will also serve as headquarters for sc’- 
vice for Southern California. 
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THE VITAL 


TEN-THOUS 


INC 


Your reputation, and that of your product, often 
depend upon a coating of enamel or lacquer 
measuring only a few ten-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness ... that thin film inside the can may 
spell success or failure. Chemical composition, 
adherence, special resistance to certain products, 
impermeability, freedom from taste... are but 
a few of the factors entering into the choice of 
the proper coating. 


THE NATION’S THIRD 


Viscosimeter for ascertaining the proper 
viscosity or “flow” of an enamel or lacquer. 


LARGE SOURCE OF 


Crown Can Company chemists, through modern 
research and years of experience assure you 
that your can coating will be right for your 
product. But Crown service does not stop with 
the choice of the proper coating . . . of course, 
it proceeds to assure you that it will be applied 
at the right viscosity, assuring a uniform flow 


on the sheet metal. 


SUPPLY 


CROWN CAN COMPANY PHILADELPHIA Baltimore Chicago St. Louis Houston Orlando Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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NEW BASIC WEST-COAST PLANT 


A complete new plant in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, to expand its activities and speed 
up service of its products to a growing 
list of western food processors, meat 
packers and canners has been announced 
by Basie Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. According to Ray F. Beerend, 
President of Basic, the new plant will 
begin operating in October and its prox- 
imity to important food and processing 
centers will shorten delivery time of its 
seasonings and food materials to west 
coast customers. 

Located on a railroad siding and in the 
heart of the leading truck terminals, the 
new Basic plant will contain 11,000 
square feet of floor space for manufac- 
turing, warehousing and offices. Of 
modern one story construction, the new 
plant will also maintain a complete labo- 
ratory for quality control, product devel- 
opment and customer service. 

J. Robert Locke, now in charge of pro- 
duction at the Cleveland plant, will as- 
sume a similar position in Oakland. 
Heading the sales staff will be Joe Jenks, 
west coast representative of Basic Food 
Materials, Ine. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


William J. Kaune and Edward F. 
Kehr have dissolved the food brokerage 
partnership heretofore conducted by 
them under the name of The Kaune- 
Kehr Company effective August 31, 1946. 

Mr. Kaune will continue in business at 
719 Title Guaranty Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri, under the name of The Kaune 
Company. 

Mr. Kehr will continue in business at 
1814 Railway Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


DURAGLAS RESEARCH BUILDING 


Plans for the most complete container 
research and development center in the 
United States to be located in a building 
near downtown Toledo are being an- 
nounced by Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. 

When alterations have been made and 
the building is ready for occupancy the 
company will use the structure to con- 
solidate and better coordinate its several 
scientific efforts now carried on in sepa- 
rate locations. The building will be re- 
named the “Duraglas Research Build- 
ing,” after the company’s nationally ad- 
vertised trade mark. 


Plans call for the rehabilitation of the . 


structure with a complete change in its 
exterior appearance and extensive alter- 
ations of the interior. A new stone front 
will be built around the first floor of 
the building. Steel sash windows will 
be replaced with Insulux Glass Block 
panels and glass also will be used ex- 
tensively in interior alterations. The 
new quarters will give the company an 
opportunity to carry out a long range 
plan of enlarging its research and devel- 
opment activities. 

The building was originally construct- 
ed to house retail sales activities of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. During the 
war, it was taken over by the govern- 
ment to house Northern Aircraft Cor- 
poration, a war industry plant. Owens- 
Illinois purchased the structure as sur- 
plus property from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation through the facili- 
ties of the War Assets Administration. 
The concern’s application to the CPA 
for permission to make the necessary 
alterations has been approved. 
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NEW GRAVITY CONVEYOR 


Manufacture of the Rapid-Roller Grav- 
ity Conveyor as a new addition to its 
line of material handling equipment is 
announced by the Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc., of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Designed to fill the need for a medium- 
duty classification standardized conveyor, 
the new Conveyor solves handling prob- 
lems which arise when materials with 
insufficient flat area cannot be moved by 
wheel-type gravity conveyors. 

Two standard frame lengths of 5 and 
10 feet in two standard widths of 12 and 
18 inches are being made. 

Formed of 16-gauge steel, the conveyor 
rollers are 2 inches in diameter, project- 
ing *s of. an inch above the conveyor 
frame level, and are mounted on free- 
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running single-row radial ball bearings 
at each end. Each roller is secured to 
the conveyor frame by a bolt-and-nut 
type, high carbon steel axle. Ends of 
each roller are formed into smoothly 
curled edges to prevent marring the load 
being conveyed. 


The exclusive new inner design of the 
roller includes a steel tube spanner bush- 
ing with hexagon-shaped ends which 
houses the roller axle and locks the inner 
race of the bearing to prevent its turn- 
ing while rollers are rotating. This per- 
mits simple removal of the axle itself 
from the conveyor frame when changing 
spacing of rollers. 

Rollers are spaced at 3 inch intervals, 
but sections can be obtained in spacings 
of 6 inches, 9 inches, 12 inches or any 
other multiple of the number three. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW STOCK OFFER—The F. E. Booth 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., has 
been authorized to offer a new $4 cumu- 
lative preferred stock on a share ex- 
change basis for its $3 cumulative pre- 
ferred on which there are accumulations 
of $14.75 a share. Redemption and liqui- 
dation prices of the new issue is set at 
$65 against $55 for the present shares. 

BURNED—A warehouse of the South- 
west Wholesale Grocery Co., Tucson, 
Ariz., was burned late in August, with 
a loss estimated at $200,000. 

NEW FIRM—The firm of D. S. Arata & 
Sons has been organized at Cupertino, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $250,000 
to engage in the manufacture of fruit 
juices. The firm is made up of David S. 
Arata, David S. Arata, Jr., and James 
B. Arata, of Santa Clara. 


INCORPORATED—The Califruit Canning 
Co. has been incorporated at Manteca, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $500,000 
by Silvio Montanelli and Alfred and 
Dino Volandri. 

SUGAR STRIKE—A strike called by the 
CIO International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union has closed down 
the sugar plantations in the Hawaiian 
Islands producing nearly a million tons 
of sugar a year. It is the first industry- 
wide strike held in the territory and af- 
fects about 26,000 plantation workers. 

NEW GLASS PLANT—The Maywood 
Glass Company, manufacturers of jars 
and bottles, has arranged to erect a plant 
at San Jose, Calif. at an estimated cost 
of $1,000,000. 


BUYING GROUP CITED 


The Federal Trade Commission this 
week issued a complaint against Paul M. 
Cooter, trading as the Cooter Co. and 
Mart Sales Co., Chicago, and Recorg 
Supply Corp., also of Chicago, charging 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act by 
accepting brokerage fees or commissions 
from sellers of grocery and related prod- 
ucts when they were actually acting for 
or under the control of wholesale grocers 
for whom they were buying agents. The 
fees allegedly were passed on in part to 
the wholesalers. 

Also named respondents in the 33-page 
complaint are the following officers and 
directors of the Recorg Corp.—J. VW’. 
Herscher, president; William H. Tyle’, 
vice-president; Neil A. McKay, secretar 
treasurer; and L. H. Joannes, Max «. 
Keuhin, H. L. Miller, R. B. Wiltse, a: 1 
James A. Snowcroft, directors. 


LEO GUGENHEIMER DEAD 


Leo Gugenheimer, member of the fir: 
of Block & Gugenheimer, Long Isla: 
City, New York, food processors, died ° 
New York on August 31. Mr. Guge: 
heimer, who was 49 years old, underwe!:t 
an operation about four months ago aril 
never fully recovered. 
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SELECT THE BEST PROTECTION— 


This will help to provide a “cushion’”’ against the 
greater loss resulting from fire today because of 
steadily rising replacement costs of buildings and 
equipment. Likewise, adequate insurance will 
minimize a loss which might otherwise be large 
because of higher market value and increased 


volume of finished stocks. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED— 


CANNING TRADE - 


“Canners Exchange’—with a background of 38 
years specializing in insurance exclusively for food 
processors—-has demonstrated a thorough under- 
standing of the Industry's insurance needs. Each 
years experience has helped us to develop im- 
proved coverages, more helpful service, and great- 


er security at a consistently lower cost. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting 8. Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 29—Corn: From a 
summary of reports of conditions and 
yields from first plantings made to the 
Corn Canners Service Bureau, it would 
appear that the overall prospects indi- 
cate the total pack of corn will not ex- 
ceed last year. Field labor is short every- 
where and there is evidence of more than 
the normal abandonment of acreage due 
to unfavorable weather, retarded matur- 
ity and the fact that the anticipated 
number of mechanical pickers will not 
be available in time for this season’s 
operations. 


AMES, I0WA, Aug. 30—Sweet Corn: 
Crop 100 per cent of normal. 


MANCHESTER, MD., Aug. 29— Corn: 
Yield was very poor. It was about 60 
per cent of last year’s yield. Acreage is 
about 80 per cent of last year. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 3—Corn: Run- 
ning only 60 to 75 per cent of normal 
according to Wisconsin canners’ reports. 
Fields are very irregular in maturity. 
An unusually high percentage of the 
planted acreage will not be harvested. 
Warm weather is needed generally to 
bring corn to canning stage. 


TOMATOES 


PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK., Aug. 24—Toma- 
toes: Acreage large. Considerable damage 
from hot, dry weather. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., Aug. 31—To- 
matoes: Condition is 50 per cent. 


CARROLLTON, KY., Sept. 2—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 200 per cent of normal; prospec- 
tive yield on a per acre basis is only 25 
per cent of normal. Blight has been 
devastating and extensive in coverage in 
our locality. 


MANCHESTER, MD., Aug. 29—Tomatoes: 
Acreage was 100 per cent of last year 
and the yield was 331% per cent. The 
blight struck some fields and we won’t 
get 10 per cent from them. 


WHEATON, MO., Aug. 24—Tomatoes: 
We have a large acreage. No rain since 
June 19; crop a complete failure. 


LURAY, VA., Aug. 28—Tomatoes: Crop 
60 to 85 per cent. 


OTHER ITEMS 


AUBURNDALE, FLA., Aug. 380—Grape- 
fruit: Same in volume as last season but 
better in quality. 

Oranges: Much better in quality and 
at least 10,000,000 boxes more than last 


year. 

Tangerines: Quality good; volume 
about same as last year. 

BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., Aug. 31— 


Sweet Potatoes: Condition 75 per cent. 


MANCHESTER, MD., Aug. 29—Green or 
Wax Beans: Acreage was about 70 per 
cent of last year. The early yield was 
about 35 per cent and the late yield was 
70 per cent. 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, Aug. 30—Maple 
Syrup: The crop in Ohio just about a 
failure this year; only 25 per cent of 
normal. And much the same condition 
prevailed over the entire U.S, A. 


LURAY, VA., Aug. 28—Apples: 60 per 
cent of a normal crop. 
Peaches: 85 per cent of a normal crop. 


MADISON, WIS., Sept. 3—Snap Beans: 
Deliveries have continued generally light 
with poorer quality in more recent pick- 
ings. Some areas in the state are ahead 
of last year, however, in cases packed. 

Beets: Averaging 5 to 7 tons per acre 
with high percentages of beets under 2 
inches. 


COMPLETING HOUSING PROJECT 


Holly Hill Citrus Products, Ince., 
Davenport, Florida, is completing a 
$300,000 housing project which will in- 
clude 40 new houses, a dormitory, a 
modern hospital, day nursery and kinder- 
garten, which is expected to greatly ac- 
celerate production of fresh and canned 
citrus packs during the coming season. 
The project is expected to be completed 
by the first of the year. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


John W. Phelan, recently discharged 
from the armed forces after two years 
of service in India, China and French 
Indo China, has joined the sales force of 
the J. C. Phelan Brokerage Company of 
St. Louis. 
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HUNT MAKES CHANGES 


In a move to consolidate and stand- 
ardize operations, Hunt Foods, Inc., has 
dissolved three of its subsidiary com- 
panies and has taken over their business. 

The subsidiaries are the Knight Pack- 
ing Co., Oakdale, Calif., which also did 
business under the name of Pacific Pack- 
ing Co., Fontana Food Products Co., 
South San Francisco; and the Pacific 
Conserving Co., Scappoose, Ore. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


W. G. Bonstedt Co., Philadelphia food 
brokers, have been named sales repre- 
sentatives in that market for Dorset 
Foods, Ltd., Long Island City, N. Y., 
canners of a number of food specialties. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER, 29 - OCTOBER 1, 1946 
—14th Annual Meeting, Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, Shaw- 
nee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinvry 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic Ci'y, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual C:n- 
vention, National- American Wholes..le 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ni* th 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners As“0- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, 0. 


MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual Conv n- 
tion, National Association of Fro en 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeti'g, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 1l- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


_AYARS > MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


FACTS AND FIGURES STRESS THE USE OF 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 


FOR BETTER PACKS OF PEAS AND LIMA BEANS AT GREATER PROFITS 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE 


ers, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adius 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN | 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Hesitate on Selling—Hoping for 

Higher Prices—What Could Happen—Limit 

to Public’s Buying Humor—Crop Condition 

Is Bad—Rain and Cold Not Helping Crops— 
Tin Supplies to Be Reduced 


HESITATING—Market operations on the 
part of canners are hesitant for the 
very good reason that the outlook is 
very uncertain. Some items of canned 
foods have been decontrolled, and natur- 
ally the canners are asking or wonder- 
ing if other items in the list will be 
similarly treated. If so, they want to 
own * goods to offer at the undoubt- 
ed! her prices which will be put 

vun them by other sellers. Even in 
normal times, the size of the packs thus 
far this season are not such as to war- 
rant lowex prices, but just the reverse; 
and when the heavy demand is added 
to t’.- > rket influence, and the known 

nerall, light holdings of all canned 
ive feeling is but natural that 
hi, « vices may be expected, and they 
are in no hurry to sell, so they wait. 
In the olden days when a canner, or at 
least many canners, had to sell a car- 
load to get the money to pack the next 
carload, the market traders knew this 
and played the market for all it was 
worth—invariably of course to the detri- 
ment of the canners. But canners are 
not in that weakened position now, and 
so they are inclined to play the market 
on their own account. They are able 
to wait. 


Under the ceilings and OPA that 
temptation was not present—the prices 
could not go higher than a set figure, 
but even so, canners were not anxious 
sellers, being well heeled financially, and 
always hopeful of a change to better 
prices. That old, well-known normal 
condition of the canning industry—hope- 
fulness—has not changed with the times. 
“Hope springs eternal in the breasts of 
the canners,” to paraphrase an old axiom. 

But while you dream of higher and 
higher prices—and by the same token, 
higher and better profits—better give 
heed to a danger signal. When No. 2 
canned tomatoes, of any kind or grade, 
reach $1.50 cannery—as they have—it 
means close to, if not actually, $3. over 
the retail counter, or about 25¢ per can 
to the consumer, and the consumers will 
say they are not worth that, and they 
are not, as you know. All well and good 
to explain that the costs compel such 
figures, the fact remain that the great 
consuming public will stop buying when 
such figures are reached. 

And similarly with other canned food 
products. You have heard in your local 
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grocery stores, ladies say plainly that 
a can of peaches is not worth 65c, and 
find agreement among all within hearing, 
and the peaches remained upon the 
shelves, instead of going to new homes. 


That is the exact situation that breaks 
all inflationary spirals, leaving the hold- 
ers of such high priced goods high and 
dry, and ultimately broke, unable to sell 
at a price that returns the cost. 


The buying public is generous and good 
natured, and seemingly very free with 
its money, but like the “cagy” poker 
player, it knows when the ante is too 
high, and quits. 


THE MARKET—Of more importance, 
however, than these considerations, is the 
condition of the canning crops as we 
write. Generally speaking, that condi- 
tion is bad. The tomato blight is the 
worst that we have seen in our experi- 
ence. If you have not seen any of these 
blighted tomatoes, and the really hor- 
rible appearance they make, go out into 
the regions where this blight has struck, 
and you will be shocked. Small wonder 
that some canners have quit entirely, for 
it is impossible to get anything worth 
canning from tomatoes that have been 
hit by the blight. The cost of sorting 
over, and trimming the few that would 
be worth while puts the operation out 
of reach. We have had no good tomato 
weather yet, in this great tomato region, 
and the same complaint comes from 
other notable tomato sections. It has 
been too cool and too wet, and there 
seems to be no relief in sight. We say 
that designedly, because when anyone 
attempts to predict the festive tomato 
he usually comes a cropper. And we 
would like nothing better right now, for 
the sake of the tomato pack. It threat- 
ens to be very short, California seem- 
ingly holding out the only hope, and 
that will not be big enough to carry 
the country. In fact under railroad 
freight conditions, few if any of these 
coast tomatoes will come to the balance 
of the country. If the weather did a 
complete about-face, and turned into 
real tomato weather for the next six 
weeks, it would be a blessing for all 
mankind. 


Corn has also been a weather victim, 
but not to the extent that tomatoes have. 
Both of these crops needed hot dry 
weather over a long period to do their 
best, and in every section, and that has 
not been on the boards. Read the Crop 
Reports you have in this issue (fewer 
than we would like to see, but covering 
a fairly good territory) and you will 
get the picture. Canners have been so 
busy trying to get something out of their 
acreages that they are not inclined to 
write Crop Reports. 
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The “I told you so’s” will chirp that 
they predicted a bad crop year in 1946, 
after the five previous years of fine 
crops, but that will not help the situa- 
tion. The question is where will the 
badly needed canned foods come from? 
All packs so far have been “spoken” as 
fast as they were made, and twice their 
amounts could not fully answer all de- 
mands, 


Evidently the Powers-That-Be consider 
the season drawing to a close, as the 
following out of Washington will show— 
they believe they can cut down on the 
tinplate supply (which means the sup- 
ply of cans, for the can makers have 
had to rush overtime to beat the delays 
which earlier strikes caused) : 


“WASHINGTON, Sept. 4—An addi- 
tional 15 per cent of tin-plate produc- 
tion, which earlier had been channeled 
to the manufacture of cans for such 
urgent items as perishable foods and 
pharmaceuticals, was freed today for 
general use by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 

“Specifically, existing orders were 
amended to provide that 70 per cent, 
rather than 85 per cent, of tin-mill pro- 
duction must go to such cans, the relaxa- 
tion to become effective on Sept. 30.” 


PRICES—In last issue, under “Price 
Action” on page 7, we gave you all 
these prices, and the way to figure them. 
No need to repeat here. Go back to that 
issue—Sept. 2, 1946, Page 7, and you 
will get all the answers. 


SUGAR—No increase in sugar supplies 
for United States consumers is expected 
until after March next year when the 
1947 Cuban crop becomes available, «c- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 


The U. S. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has contracted to purchase pric- 
tically all of the crop for resale to dis- 
tributors in this country and assignment 
of a portion to other nations. 


Supplies available to the United States 
are believed adequate to maintain ratic.s 
at the present level until early 1947 wh-n 
a more generous distribution may be pos- 
sible, the August Sugar, Molasses aid 
Confectionery Industry Report, issu:d 
Sept. 4, states. 


SHIP STRIKE—The shipping strike ‘s 
spreading, and three coasts are now 
affected. Just as the delays in rail sh'»- 
ments were causing a turning to wa'-r 
shipments to relieve the food ste k 
shortages, the strike of the marine wo: «- 
ers sets in. Evidently, labor has plann:d 
this, and it cannot but cause a dangere !s 
food shortage in many sections. Fver- 
tunately, again, canned foods can wit, 
but hunger cannot. It’s bad. 
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WORKS CONSTANTLY FOR HIGHER GRADING 


Practical-Adaptable 
Efficient 


Does Not Get Out of Order 
Requires No Repairs 
Can be Cleaned Without Disassembling 


® A Langsenkamp Strainer in the juice line to 
filler—doing its work with little attention requir- 
ed—saves much money each season by remov- 
ing broken seed, fibre, bag lint and other for- 
eign particles that grade a product down below 
its true value. It is permanent. Nothing to get 
out of order or toreplace. Pipe connection to 
water line makes cleaning quick and easy when- 
ever necessary. 


The Langsenkamp Line of Production Units 
is Complete for Tomato, Pumpkin and Other 
Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


Screens are heavy perforated 
mone! cylinders that last indefinite- 
ly, and never warp or bend. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. Wen Coon 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 


“Efficiency ia the Canning Plant” 206 First St., Son Francisco, Col. 


Oregon and Washington 
227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. | FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO,, 
Northeastern States 


1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
° BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
TOM McLAY 


P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utoh 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
, Ontario, Canada 


Manufacturers of 


Food Processing 


Machinery 


for 


CANNING 


FREEZING 
DEHYDRATING 


Write for Catalog 


INS & COMPANY, Inc. 
LTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


ANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 2% feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Canners Withdraw Offerings Upon Decon- 
trolled Items—Next Week May See New 
Price Schedules—Jobbers Trying to Rebuild 
Inventories—Tomato Offerings Likely to Be 
Withheld Awaiting Decontrol—Fancy Peas 
as a Trading Incentive—Corn Quiet—Await- 
ing New Price Lists on Asparagus—Salmon 
Production Better — Tuna Unfavorable — 
Maine Sardines Now Moving Under Higher 
Ceilings—Pineapple Moving 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 6, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Decontrol of a number 
of canned food items held the attention 
of the trade this week. Most important 
of the products affected, of course, were 
canned peas and apricots, but list in- 
cluded prunes, plums, lima beans, and 
mixed vegetables as well. Initial reaction 
of canners was withdrawal of all offer- 
ings, but new price schedules are looked 
for early in the coming week, with a 
resumption of open trading affected 
somewhat by the continued tight supply 
position on the more wanted items. 
Traders have about given up hope of any 
return to a normal trading basis before 
the 1947 packs are in the cans, however. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors generally 
remain on the lookout for additional sup- 
plies of fancy fruits and vegetables, and 
are also in the market for all staple fish 
lines. Inventory position is still mal- 
adjusted, particularly on top grades 
under private label, and efforts will be 
concentrated on rebuilding normal hold- 
ings during the balance of the current 
pack season. The trade is already specu- 
lating on the extent to which canners 
will carry goods over into 1947 for tax 
purposes, with some of the opinion that 
the 1947 meetings in Atlantic City will 
witness a considerable volume of spot 
trading as canners liquidate carryover 
stocks. 


TOMATOES—Reports of heavy blight 
damage to the tomato crop in the East 
have further strengthened the undertone 
on canned tomatoes, and it is now appa- 
rent that distributors will not be able 
to fully cover their requirements on 
whole tomatoes. Buyers are also dis- 
turbed by reports that many canners 
may withhold offerings of new pack in 
the hope that canned tomatoes will be 
decontrolled later on in the year, giving 
the processor an opportunity to derive a 
more equitable return on his season’s 
operations. 


PEAS—While offerings of standard and 
extra standard peas continue, canners 
generally have not yet come into the 
market with new schedules on fancy 
peas, following decontrol. It is expected 
that limited offerings of fancies will de- 
velop, at prices higher than the recently- 
expired ceilings, but even so it is antici- 
pated that many canners will offer fan- 
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cies only in conjunction with purchases 
of stated percentages of standards. 


CORN—Early reports from the midwest 
note spotty returns in corn packing, but 
it is too early as yet to get any definite 
picture on the pack outlook. Canners 
have booked a good volume of business 
on futures and are not anxious to make 
further commitments, particularly on 
fancy corn. 


ASPARAGUS—With asparagus now re- 
moved from price control, distributors 
are awaiting new price lists from can- 
ners. With the bulk of trading on the 
1946 pack over, however, only a limited 
proportion of this year’s production will 
be available for trading in a free market. 


SALMON—Alaskan production up _ to 
Aug. 24 was reported at only 2,807,052 
cases, against 4,341,120 cases for the full 
1945 season. Some canners are expecting 
the Government to extend the fishing- 
canning season in Alaska if a late run 
of fish appears. The pack up to Aug. 24 
was made up of 31,720 cases of Chinooks, 
1,035,479 cases of Reds, 116,439 cases of 
Cohoes, 1,206,832 cases of pinks, and 
416,582 cases of chums. .. Canners are 
looking for favorable results on Puget 
Sound, where Sockeye canning got under 
way during the past week. 


TUNA — Oregon - Washington albacore 
fishing results are still unfavorable, but 
canners are hopeful of improvement in 
the pack, as albacore fishing will continue 
into October. Southern California can- 
ners are moving tuna in fair volume, but 
the boxear shortage is preventing nor- 
mal movement of the pack into distribut- 
ing channels. 


SARDINES—The lift in Maine sardine 
ceilings has released considerable quan- 
tities of fish, and distributors are now 
getting moderate deliveries. Demand for 
additional commitments continues active, 
but most packers had such an extensive 
backlog of unfilled orders that they are 
not in position to make further bookings 
from this year’s pack. 


SHRIMP—Canners have booked a fair 
volume of business for shipment from 
the fall pack, and the market holds 
steady and unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Decontrol in apri- 
cots, prunes, and plums featured the 
week’s news in canned fruits. Offerings 
are generally withdrawn on these items 
currently, but canners are expected back 
in the market early next week with re- 
vised price lists. Buyers are none too 
bullish in their views on lower grade 
cots, but are looking for advances on 
fancy fruits as they are decontrolled. 
One of the leading West Coast canners, 
however, came through with prices on 
1946 ’cots this week, at $2.82 for 2's 
glass whole unpeeled, $3.25 for 2%s 
canned whole peeled, and $2.60 for 2%s 
canned whole unpeeled, all choice. The 
same seller was quoting new pack peach 
ceilings at $2.52 on 2'%s, canned choice 
cling peach halves and $2.57 for 2%s 
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sliced... . Buyers are still seeking addi- 
tional offerings of pears, fruit cocktail, 
and peaches. ... The recent ceiling ad- 
vance granted Hawaiian pineapple can- 
ners will be taken in stride by the in- 
dustry, and there is a broad call for new 
pack, which is now moving to the main- 
land in increasing volume. 


CHERRIES—Despite the relatively high 
prices on this season’s pack of r.s.p. cher- 
ries, production is moving readily into 
distributing channels. 


APPLES—Distributors are now looking 
for new pack prices on apples and apple- 
sauce, and expect increased production of 
both fruits as a result of the improved 
crop outlook this season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Real Activity — Decontrol Causes Many 
Releases—Record Peach Pack in Sight— 
Delayed Rail Deliveries on Cans and Supplies 
—Warehouse Space Short—Big Apricot Pack 
Contracted for—More Pears for Canning to 
Meet Increased Demands——Tomatoes Com- 
ing in Fast—Record Pack in Sight—Green 
Bean Crop Disappointing—Pineapple Prices 
Announced—Frozen Fruit Packs Increase 30 
Fold, Frozen Vegetables up 800% Over 5 
Years Ago—Sardines Disappoint—AFL 
Victor in Labor Vote 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 6, 1946 

STEPPING O0UT—Canned foods and the 
canned foods industry have been making 
the front pages in the daily press of late, 
and real activity is in evidence in every 
branch of the business. The announce- 
ment of Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson in ordering price control 
removed from a number of important 
items in canned fruits and vegetables 
and frozen fruits and vegetables resulted 
in the immediate release of new price 
lists, and the billing of large lots stored 
in the warehouses of distributors 
throughout the country, but to which 
processors retained title. And in North- 
ern California the week-end was marked 
by the CIO-AFL collective bargaining 
election in 75 canneries which, it is hoped, 
will bring an end to a squabble that has 
caused much unrest among workers and 
loss to canners and the public. 


BUSY ON PEACHES—Peaches have been 
rolling into canneries in unprecedented 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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builds standard 


Let LEE engineers work i 
with you in developing 
the most practical, eco- 
nomical, standard or spe- 
cial equipment for your 
needs. 

Bulletin on request. 


METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC 


ARTISTIC 


DOELLER 
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CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES «+ BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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quantities of late and there is no doubt 
but that a record pack is in sight. How- 
ever, an even larger output would be had 
were it not for shortages over which 
canners have no control. Railroads have 
been unable to deliver cans to all can- 
neries on schedule, and trucks badly 
needed for other work have been pressed 
into service in some instances. A serious 
shortage of lug boxes is being experi- 
enced, deliveries of cases are far behind 
schedule and labels are coming through 
slowly. Warehouse space is at a premium 
and many canners are being forced to 
stack fruit out in the open until it can 
be moved. 


APRICOTS—Canners who withheld the 
naming of prices on apricots until the 
first of September in the hope that price 
controls would be removed were not dis- 
appointed. They held that the old prices 
were inadequate, owing to higher costs 
right down the line, from fruit and labor 
to supplies of all kinds. Although the 
pack has been by far the largest in the 
history of the industry, almost all of it 
has been contracted for. Sales can now 
be confirmed and billing get under way. 


PEARS—A larger part of the Pacific 
Coast pear crop will be canned this year 
than usual and canners are competing 
actively with shippers for available 
stocks. Several California canners are 
making purchases of Pacific Northwest 
pears for the first time, and some are 
handling varieties other than Bartletts. 
The demand for this fruit in canned 
form is heavier than for almost any 
other item on the list, but canners are 
much more concerned with processing 
than in making sales. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are coming into 
California canneries at a much faster 
rate than at a corresponding date last 
year. This is especially true in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys, which 
have become such important tomato pro- 
ducing districts. The higher prices per- 
mitted for whole peeled tomatoes have 
caused some canners to make special ef- 
forts to secure more peelers, but a large 
part of the pack will go into tomato 
products and juice. A scarcity of lug 
boxes is interfering with picking in some 
places. A record output is not improb- 
able if weather conditions continue satis- 
factory and the full crop can be har- 
vested. 


GREEN BEANS — The stringless bean 
pack in the San Jose district is proving 
disappointing. The acreage is about as 
last year, but the output is proving 
smaller. The hot spell in July gave beans 
a setback from which they did not 
recover. 


PINEAPPLES—The Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., has brought out a price 
list effective August 29 for pineapple and 
juice for shipment as stock and steamer 
space permits. Prices are f.o.b. dock, 
Honolulu and are subject to change with- 
out notice, with orders invoiced at seller’s 
price in effect at the date of invoice. 
The prices are: Sliced, farsy, No. 2%, 
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$2.30; No. 2 tall, $2.00; No. 1 flat, $1.05; 
and No. 10 in syrup, $8.75. Choice, No. 
2%, $2.20; No. 2, $1.90; and No. 10 in 
syrup, $8.30. Unsweetened, fancy, No. 2, 
$2.00. Half slices, standard, No. 2%, 
$2.10; and No. 2, $1.771%%. Broken sliced, 
standard, No. 10 in syrup, $7.90; and in 
juice, $7.75. Crushed, fancy, No. 214, 
$2.30; No. 2, $1.85; No. 1 flat, $1.05; and 
No. 10, $7.90. Tidbits, fancy, No. 2, 
$2.00; and No. 10 in juice, $8.50. Chunks, 
fancy, No. 2%, $2.30; and No. 2, $2.00. 
Juice, unsweetened, fancy, No. 2, $1.25; 
No. 46 oz., $3.00; and No. 10, $6.00. All 
products are not priced to the new ceil- 
ing, but advances were made necessary 
owing to increased production costs, ac- 
cording to H. E. MacConaughey, vice- 
president and sales manager. 


FROZEN FRUITS—The California State 
Chamber of Commerce research depart- 
ment reports that production of frozen 
fruit has increased nearly 30-fold in the 
State within the last five years, while 
that of vegetables has increased nearly 
800 per cent. The fruit pack reached 
166,531,761 pounds in 1945, while that of 
vegetables mounted to 48,074,479 pounds. 
In fruits, apricots led with 50,619,088 
pounds, followed by peaches, apples and 
apple sauce, and berries. 


SARDINES—The pack of sardines has 
been very disappointing for August. 
Only about 50 tons were landed at San 
Francisco during the month, with Mon- 
terey getting less than 6,000 tons. While 
of fair size, most of the fish were soft 
and were handled by reduction plants. 


AFL WINS—The collective bargaining 
election in 75 fruit and vegetable can- 
neries in Northern California, held 
August 29th and 30th, went off smoothly, 
despite a bitter campaign, and returns 
indicate that the AFL walked off with 
the victory. This organization won a 
plurality over the CIO, but more than 
2000 challenged ballots still must be 
counted to determine whether it won the 
majority of all votes cast, and with it the 
right to represent about 50,000 workers 
in the 63 plants of the California Proc- 
essors and Growers. The votes taken at 
12 canneries not represented by the C. P. 
and G. gave a majority to the AFL in 
seven, with the CIO winning in five. In 
the election which affects most of the 
workers the CIO would have to receive 
all but seven of the 2056 challenged bal- 
lots to win a majority. 

CIO spokesmen indicate it will chal- 
lenge the legality of the election. They 
claim existing contracts between the 
AFL and employers are in violation of 
the Wagner Act, and the election is 
therefore invalid because it was held 
under conditions that are illegal. The 
results of the voting in the plants of the 
California Processors and Growers were 
about the reverse of the industry-wide 
election held last October. Then the CIO 
won a plurality but not a majority. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Alabama-Louisiana Fishing Law Fight—The 

Questions at Stake Important—Shrimp Sea- 

son Opens More Encouragingly Than a Year 

Ago—Marked Increase in Shrimp Receipts— 
Strikes Hurt the Supply 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 6, 1946 


ALABAMA STILL FIGHTING LOUISIANA 
FISHING LAW—The Mobile Register of 
September 4, has the following to say of 
the squabble: 

“Action of the Alabama Department 
of Conservation in attempting to protect 
the State’s fishing industry from effects 
of a Louisiana fishing law, which levies 
a prohibitive license on out-of-State com- 
mercial fishermen, were defended Tues- 
day by Conservation Director Ben Mor- 
gan, who said he had tried unsuccess- 
fully since 1948 to negotiate a reciprocal 
fishing agreement with Louisiana. 

“The Louisiana fishing law, which 
places a $2500 license on out-of-State 
commercial fishing boats and a $200 levy 
on each crewman, will virtually ‘dry up’ 
Alabama’s fishing industry, spokesmen 
for the industry maintain. 

“One seafood company official had 
charged the State conservation depart- 
ment ‘is sitting idly by while the fishing 
industry in South Alabama dries up’.” 


EXEMPTION SOUGHT—In a statement re- 
leased to The Register Tuesday, Morgan 


‘traced the steps he said he had taken in 


attempting to persuade Louisiana to 
exempt Alabama fishermen from provi- 
sions of the act passed by the last session 
of the Louisiana Legislature. 

Since legislation sponsored by Mobile 
County Sen. Vincent F. Kilborn was 
passed in 1943, Morgan declared, the 
Alabama Conservation Department has 
repeatedly tried to obtain a reciprocal 
fishing pact with Louisiana. 

Morgan climaxed his report by point- 
ing out that he had asked the State At- 
torney General to investigate the possi- 
bilities of testing the Louisiana law in 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

“This seems to be the last resource we 
have,” Morgan declared, “and I certainly 
do not expect to stop until it is proven 
by the law that our fishermen cannot 
operate on the high seas up to at least 
the three-mile limit.” 


JURISDICTION CLAIMED—The Louisi:na 
law claims jurisdiction over an area 27 
miles from its coastline. 

The State conservation department 
also submitted to the Register copies 
of correspondence between Gov. Cha in- 
cey Sparks and Louisiana’s chief exe 
tive, James Davis, in which Sparks 
asked Davis to “look into” the possibi ‘ty 
of a reciprocal agreement. 

“Please understand I know very li‘tle 
about this matter,” wrote Sparks, “out 
I am trying to be helpful to our pe ple 
here. I call this matter to your atien- 
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Jt's Here 


The new (7th) edition oj 


COMPLETE COURSE CANNING 


AND its a beauty—In appearance-(clear print, substantial bind- 
ing) but especially in the completeness of its coverage—truits, 
vegetables, dry packs, specialties, soups, and particularly the full 
list of meat products. 


EVERY CANNER needs this book, and will welcome it when he 
sees it; and we mean even the oldest and most experienced can- 
ners, and regardless of the fact that they may have previous 
editions of this authentic work. You will agree with this when 
you get your copy. All formulae checked up-to-date, and all of 
them there; an encyclopedia of reference. 


FOR THE BROKER AND DEALER—An education on canned foods 
and kindred articles—so needed today; i.e., the world now is inter- 
ested in canned foods as food, and the handlers must know them 
as they are. The public expects the handlers to be thus informed 
and able to explain. 


FOR THE SUPPLY MAN—that he may have at hand the certified 
directions on the canning or preserving of all products. 


FOR THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS—A complete education 
from seed to warehouse in this most rapidly growing form of foods. 
The whole story of canned foods and their methods of preservation. 


A GREATLY IMPROVED “COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING” 
BUT at 


THE SAME OLD PRICE—$10. per copy, postpaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Publisher 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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tion in the hope that you can enlighten 
me”, 

In his reply, Davis referred Sparks 
to the Louisiana commissioner of wild 
life and fisheries for “further informa- 
tion,” after pointing out that States 
which had reciprocal fishing agreements 
with Louisiana before passage of the 
act were exempied from the heavy 
licenses. 

Mississippi is the only State which 
escaped provisions of the act. 

While the Louisiana Legislature was 
considering the act, a 15-man delega- 
tion was sent from Mississippi to the 
Louisiana capitol to protect the inter- 
ests of Mississippi fishermen. 

In his request to the attorney general 
for legal action, Morgan asserted “a 
discrimination is being practiced against 
our people.” 


SHRIMP—The shrimp canning season 
opened more encouragingly this season 
than it did last season from a production 
standpoint, as the plants in Louisiana, 
Alabama and Mississippi operating under 
the Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
have packed 37,113 standard cases of 
shrimp so far this season, whereas 


A SENSE-ABLE JUDGMENT 
OF QUALITY 


A new source of factual information 
for advertising food products in which 
taste, texture, aroma, or color is impor- 
tant has been opened up as a result of a 
psychological study conducted by A. J. 
Wood & Company National Market Re- 
search Organization, Philadelphia. The 
study, made for the Cellophane Division 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., was designed to determine which 
taste qualities are inferred from visual 
qualities, and to appraise the function of 
visibility in suggesting the texture and 


23,965 standard cases were canned dur- 
ing the same period last season. 

There was a marked increase in the 
production of canned shrimp for the 
week ending August 24, 1946 over the 
previous seven weeks, as 20,457 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending August 24, 1946 and only 
15,384 standard cases for the first 7 
weeks of this season. A strike of the 
Shrimpers held up production in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama the first ten or 12 
days of the Fall shrimp season, which 
opened on August 12. 


flavor of a product. The study is the 
first to be able to distinguish these pecu- 
liarities of individual foods. “Sense 
Qualities Research,” a new technique 
developed by the organization was used, 
In addition to aiding advertising, it 
will also enable a food processor to deter- 
mine exactly what consumers like or dis- 
like about the flavor, aroma, color, or 
texture of a particular product. In this 
way, the product often can be tailored to 
meet with the approval of its market. It 
was found in other “Sense Qualities Re- 
search” studies conducted by the Wood 
organization, that people’s taste prefer- 
ences actually vary considerably from 
region to region. In one region, for ex- 
ample, it was found that a product was 
unpopular because it was “too bitter.” 
In another region, the same product was 
considered “just right.” This may ex- 
plain why some products enjoy high sales 
in one area, and low sales in another. 


LEO McCORMICK ENTERS 
FOOD FIELD 


Leo H. McCormick, OPA Director for 
Maryland, has joined Frozen Foods, Inc., 
of Baltimore as President. The company 
is Maryland distributor for Pratt’s 
Frozen Foods. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 6) 


Canned peas, lima beans, asparagus, and mixed vege- 
tables 

Frozen lima beans, corn, green peas, and asparagus 

Canned apricots, plums, and prunes 

Frozen fruits 

Dried apples and other apple products, except canned 
apples and applesauce 

Cranberries 

Concord grape products 

Hay 

Peanuts and peanut products except oil and meal 

Tobacco 

Wool 

Edible tree nuts 

Hops 

Popcorn 

Broomcorn 

Gum rosin 

Beeswax 

Peppermint and spearmint oil” 


GREAT WEALTH—Very properly men take plea- 
sure in their wealth, because it promises to afford that 
lack of worry that is so important in the life of any 
man. Putting it another way: if you are worried 
about how you are to make both ends meet, much is 
taken from your life of enjoyment. 

It is a hacknied expression to say that this is the 
richest nation on earth today or in all history, but it is 
worthwhile to summarize this a little as was done 
recently on one of the financial pages of one of our 
great daily papers. The item reads as taken from 
The New York Times of September 3rd: 
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WASHINGTON, Sept. 2—Bank deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships and corporations in insured com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks increased more than 
$16,346,000,000 in the twelve months ended on June 
30, 1946, Maple T. Harl, chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, announced today. 

Mr. Harl’s report showed that total deposits in all 
such insured banks amounted on June 29 to $151,628,- 
000,000. The increase in accounts of individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations was partly offset by a 
$10,537,000,000 reduction in United States Govern- 
ment deposits, attributed by Mr. Har] “to the excellent 
progress made recently on the Federal debt retirement 
program.” 

Total assets of the 13,335 insured commercial banks 
were $150,743,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year, a 
decline of $6,839,000,000, or 4 per cent, from the end 
of last year. Government bond holdings declined 
$5,935,000,000, but capital accounts of these banks con- 
tinued to grow, with a total of $9,070,000,000 on 
June 29. 

Loans of insured commercial banks totaled $26,7°)5,- 
000,000 on June 29, an increase of $1,028,000,000 « ver 
last year. Real estate loans alone rose 23 per cent, ..nd 
consumer loans were 30 per cent above the Dec. 31, 
1945, total. 

Total deposits and total assets of the 191 insured 
mutual savings banks were 6 per cent higher on .Jine 
29, 1946, than at the end of 1945. Total deposit: on 
June 29, 1946, were $10,979,000,000, while as ets 
totaled $12,138,000,000. 

Mr. Har! pointed out that more than twenty-sc ven 
months have elapsed without any of the 80,000 900 
depositors in insured banks having suffered any loss.” 

Comment: What a change since the days when we 
used to talk “Money and Banking.” 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
e uipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
iile fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
mont yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 


FOR SALE—Urschel Model B Dicer. New knives size three- 
eights, one-quarter, three-sixteenths, and one-eighth. S. Crockett, 
443 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fla. Tel: 95174. 


FOR SALE—2 Tuc Corn Huskers; 3 Tuc Corn Cutters; 1 
Sinclair Scott Corn Washer; also miscellaneous corn equipment. 
Melrose Canning Co., Box 58, Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—#10 Exhauster, Retorts, Process Baskets, Box 
Stitcher, Steam Engine, Kettles, ete. The Knowles-Lombard 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 


FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for Food Equipment. Agi- 
tators, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Blenders, Can Fillers, Label- 
lers, Casers, Cappers, Carton Gluers and Sealers, Choppers, 
Colloid Mills, Cookers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Evaporators, 
Fillers, Filters, Heat Exchangers, Homogenizers, Juice Extrac- 
tors, Kettles, Mills, Mixers, Percolators, Pulpers, Pumps, 
Presses, Pressure Cookers, Retorts, Rinsers, Sifters, Sterilizers, 
Stills, Tablet Machines, Vacuum Pans, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, 
ete. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 10-valve Sprague-Sells Juice Filler in A-1 
condition, set up for No. 2%4 changeable from 307 to 404 x 700. 
South Carolina Peach Growers Association, Spartanburg, S. C. 


FOR SALE—New Apple Sauce Cooker, large capacity. Can 
be used pre-heating fruits, for pressing and pie stock. Adv. 
46124, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—National Flame Peeler in good condition. Rea- 
sonably priced. Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Bean Snippers. 3 old style large CRCO Model 
B Snippers, $500.00 each. Can ship at end of bean season, ap- 
proximately September 15. Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
New York. 


"OR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tical and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Siencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
Ci:CO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
R bins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


“OR SALE—1 CRCO Double Grader 3, 4, 5 sieve, good con- 
di ‘on; 1 CRCO Single #4 Pregrader, drops 3 sieve, new con- 
di on; 1 Olney Pea Washer; 1 FMC Hand-Pack Filler, 1, 2, 
2 ; 6 Pease Double Apple Peelers. Littlestown Canning Co., 
tlestown, Pa. 


OR SALE—Retort Crates. Standard four tier expanded 
n tal $20.00, immediate shipment; perforated heavy gauge 
$: .00, October-November shipment; 42” x 72” and 42” x 
9% all welded Steel Retorts, September and October shipments; 
a » booking Crates and Retorts spring delivery. O-K Equip- 
m nt Co., 525 M & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 


‘OR SALE—One 14 ft. Monitor Blancher with automatic 
hi it controls; 1 Robins Bean Cutter; 1 Soak Tomato Washer; 
1 Straight Line Exhaust Box; 1 #10 Tomato Filler, custom 
bi It. Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
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WANTED—New or used bowl for a 12-valve Peerless Filler. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Pea Viner with or without feeder. Give full 
particulars and price first letter. Adv. 46123, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure Fruit Juices, filtered and pasteurized in 
five gallon cans, Concord Grape, Elderberry, Crabapple, Black 
and Red Raspberry, Cherry, Apple, Blackberry and Damson 
Plum. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Commercial Custom Quick Freezing during fall 
and winter months with York Continuous Freezer. Whiteford 
Packing Co., Inc., Whiteford, Md. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Plant Manager familiar with closing 
machines and other canning equipment, for plant canning 
oysters and vegetables. Give age and experience in first letter. 
Shelmore Oyster Products Co., Box 777, Charleston, S. C. 


WANTED—Manager or Superintendent experienced in can 
manufacturing, capable supervising department employees. Year 
round proposition; plant located in northeast. Prefer married 
man 30 to 45 years old. Good salary with future possibilities. 
Applicant must apply in writing stating age, qualifications, 
experience, references and salary desired. Adv. 46125, The 
Canning Trade. 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Place your order now for next season's delivery of 


THE SUCCULOMETER 


FOR MEASURING THE MATURITY OF WHOLE KERNEL CORN 
Manufactured by 
CEFALY EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
6119 - 54th Ave., RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Teo Uniren Comoeany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
; SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


Artract Attention 
KITTREDGE & CO. 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


814 W. SUPERIOR ST. °¢ 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SUN TAN, WHAT? 


Old Lady (to Tommy): “Surely your mother could find pieces 
of material more like your trousers when she patches them.” 

Tommy: “That ain’t a patch; that’s me.” 

The sweet young thing was touring the cement plant. Already 
she had learned that cement was made from rock which had 
been excavated from the ground and sold for profit. 

“But what will you do with that large hole?” 

“The boss will sell that too.” 

“But what could a hole like that be used for?” 

“Lady,” exclaimed the exasperated laborer, “we could cut it 
up and sell it for basements.” 


CHEAP 

The pompus judge glared sternly over his spectacles at the 
tattered prisoner who had been dragged before the bar of justice 
on a charge of vagrancy. 

“Have you ever earned a dollar in your life?” he asked in 
scorn. 

“Yes, your honor,” was the response. 
last election.” 


“T voted for you at the 


The little girl was sounding off about her family tree: 

“And once the King of England touched my great-great- 
grandfather with a sword and made him a knight.” 

Said Junior: “Huh, that’s nothin’. Once an Indian smacked 
my uncle over the head with a tomahawk and made him an 
angel.” 


SO HE’S LEAVING 


“Do you think you can keep that desperado in jail?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Cactus Joe. ‘“We’re doin’ our best. 
We have fired two cooks he didn’t like, given him credit at 
the licker dispensary and subscribed for all the magazines. But 
somehow we don’t seem able to keep him satisfied.” 


- 


Raymond: “Why didn’t you answer my letter?” 

Estelle: “I didn’t get it.” 

Raymond: “You didn’t get it?” 

Estelle: “No, and besides, I didn’t like some of the things 
you said in it.” 

A young matron stalled her car at a traffic light one day. She 
stamped on the starter, tried again, choked her engine, while 
behind her an impatient citizen honked his horn steadily. Fina'ly 
she got out and walked back. 

“I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t seem to be able to start my 
car,” she told the driver of the other car pleasantly. “If you'll 
go up there and start it for me, I’ll stay here and lean on t'e 
horn.” 

Young Veteran’s wife: “Honey, since you’ve had three helpir :s 
of my first batch of biscuits, I’m going to bake some more ° r 
you tomorrow. Won’t that be ... speak to me, darling, spe k 
to me!” 

Plumber: “I’ve come to fix that old tub in the kitchen.” 

Young Son: “Mamma, here’s the doctor to see the cook.” 


BURNING ’EM OUT 


Two small boys, staring in a barber shop window of Lond: 1, 
earnestly looked on as the barber went over his customer’s h: ir 
with a singeing torch. 

“Blimey, Bill,” one of them ejaculated, “he’s lookin’ for ’. 1 
wiv a light!” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, b 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“OILS, Cooking, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Cl ‘sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fo d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
He ailton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. 1. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A %. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

Be in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ci sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fc d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A <. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

S; edways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘ed Co., Westminster, Md. 


ONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Be in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
C! sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La ‘orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. *. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


INVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Be in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ct holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


JOKERS, Continuous, 
Ay vs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Be in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

C! sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fe i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

He ilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. \. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
sree Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, II. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Rvder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SEAEE®S. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Ecrlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicajo 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, II. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ©. .n. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Woodruff 'Seed-Engineered' varieties for the commercial grower are the 
processor's best assurance of an abundant crop and a profitable pack. Your 
growers depend on YOU, and you can depend on Woodruff to provide 
QUALITY seed—thoroughly tested for growing qualities in your own locality. 


Woodruff HAS the seed, and Woodruff HAS the know-how. Tell us your seed 


problems. Helping packers and growers make more money is our business. 
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